72                   MY  MEMOIRS
it may seem strange to people to-day that no navy in the world had yet formulated any definite principles at the beginning of the nineties, and that the " wedge and square " question, for example, still played a considerable part in the specialist literature of those days; whilst even the Athenian Phormio had overcome by his line the Spartans, who clung to their land ideas and formed a square at sea under Brasidas. Whilst we were discovering these things quite empirically on the " small practice-ground " by Kiel Bay, the American Admiral Mahan was simultaneously evolving them theoretically from history, and when I made the acquaintance of his book later, I drew his attention to this extraordinary coincidence.
The English seemed to me to be very behindhand in their tactics at the time, a fact which was illustrated by the Try on trial following upon the sinking of the Victoria. The truth of the matter was that the English had no need for tactics. The Battle of Trafalgar had removed all competition in sea-power, and from that day onwards the theoretical as well as the practical development of naval warfare came to a standstill, whilst the balancing of the Powers kept the science of war active enough on land. The British navy, with its overwhelming superiority, could more or less shoot any opponent to pieces. We were not in such a position. By our example, however, the English were once more compelled to work and to apply their minds again to naval warfare. At first the English troubled very little about the small German navy.